Nov. 9, 1983 


by Beth Tucker 


John Gutman, vice president 
of operations, gave a presenta- 
tion to the Student Association 
about the proposed new build- 
ing on south campus. The Nov. 
1 presentation included a slide 
show of the schematic design 
of the building. 

The site chosen for the build- 
ing is located in the Aiken Mall 
area. This three-story structure 
will connect to both Science 
Hall and Jemery. There will be 
covered passage ways on both 
the second and third floors of 
the building with open-air pas- 
sages on the ground floor. Gut- 
man said that the Design and 
Review Committee did not want 
a “modern building”, so instead, 
the committee chose something 
with an “old flavor”. 

The new building is going to 
be spread out. According to 
Gutman there will be an empha- 
sis on “common areas and court 
yards”. This facility, which will 
occupy about 75,000 square 
feet, will house all the programs, 
offices, and labs, along with 
about 40 classrooms. Gutman 
said that the new building will 
make a “more efficient use of 
space.” However, no provision 
has been made for the art de- 
partment. 

, When questioned as to possi- 
ble delays in the development 
of this project, Gutman said 
“things were going as planned.” 
As of last year, the earliest pro- 
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Faculty Hobby Night 


Students and teachers shared common interests during 
Thursday evening's Student-Faculty Hobby Night in the Rat. 
Jobn Carvellas taught students the finesse and tact involved 
in playing successful chess. The evening was sponsored by 
the Society for All Majors. 


(photo by Ray Jennings ) 
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Plans for structure unveiled 


On Titesday evening, before the S.A., Vice President of Operations John Gutman presented the 





tentative plans for construction of a new classroom building on campus. The new structure will 
connect Cheray Science Hall and Jemery Hall, occupying the space presently known as Aiken Mall. 


jected date to begin construc- 


tion was the spring of 1985. 
However, before ground can be 
broken, various other steps have 
to be taken. First, it is necessary 
to have blueprints made. These, 
said Gutman, cost “about 
$225,000.” He also said that 
these should be started about 
6-8 months prior to construc- 
tion, because if the prints are 
made now and the “building 


constructed three years from | 


now, the prints will be old.” 
Secondly, stadent enrollment 
is another factor in taking on 
such a large project. The num- 
ber of students enrolling in pri- 
vate colleges is decreasing. Be- 


cause this is such a large finan- 
cial undertaking, the college has 
to exercise caution because 
they don’t want to risk the insti- 
tution said Gutman. 

Richard DiVenere, vice presi- 
dent for development, is con- 
cerned with determining the 
ability of the college to raise the 
necessary funds. One fund rais- 
ing effort is called the Silent 
Campaign. During the early 
stages of this campaign, the col- 
lege visits with leadership donors 
such as foundations and cor- 
porations. DiVenere said it is at 
that point that they are “able to 
assess the potential giving from 
foundations, businesses and peo- 


ple that have the most amount 
of money for the college.” 

DiVenere also said that the 
trustees are concerned with 
designating when they have 
enough potential donations for 
the project. At this point, he said 
they “will go public and begin a 
capital effort” to raise the money. 
However, until the trustees have 
determined this sum of money 
and it has been raised, no con- 
struction will begin. 

Gutman said construction 
would take approximately 15 
months. One concerned stu- 
dent asked how the noise level 
would efifect the classes being 
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'Gym controversy settled 


by committee compromise 


by Bill Collins 

A compromise has been 
reached on the controversial 
matter of closing the gym at Ross 
Sports Center weekdays be- 
tween 3 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. Dean 
of Students Mike Samara an- 
nounced the compromise at the 
Noy. 1 meeting of the General 
Assembly. 

The gym was tobe closed 
for basketball practice so the 
men’s and women’s varsity teams 
would have a quiet environment 
in which to learn. Samara was 
asked by the G.A. at the Oct. 25 
meeting to formally look into 
the matter. He said he saw that a 
compromise was needed. 

Samara said he first talked to 
Athletic Director Edward Mar- 
key “one on one.” He then spoke 
to Markey, the basketball coaches 
and a six-member student coun- 
cil. The compromise reached 
was to cut the closed-gym hours 
by 11/2 hours to 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
The new hours will start Nov. 6 


and run until Nov. 18. After Nov. 
18, the basket ball team will be 
traveling and playing games, The 
athletic office will then post a 
schedule when the gym will be 
open or closed. 

Samara said this solution is 
not necessarily permanent and 
there is possibility for change in 
the future. 

John Gutman, vice president 
for operations, spoke to the G.A. 
about the proposed new buil- 
ding. He showed slides of mod- 
els of the building and explained 
part of the process of choosing 
the site for the building. It will 
be an L-shaped building con- 
nected with Cheray Science Hall 
and Jemery Hall, creating a 
courtyard between the three 
buildings. 

The building is necesary, Gut- 
man said, in order to consoli- 
date the north and south cam- 
puses. 

He said the building should 
house all faculty offices and 


Faculty evaluation booklet planned 


by Ted McNulty 
__ Plans for a booklet containing the results 
of student evaluations of different faculty 
members and courses are being developed 
by the Student Life Committee. Gerry Gray, 
chairman of the committee, said he hopes 
that his approach to teacher evaluations 
will improve the lines of communication 
between students and administration and 

between students themselves. 
This booklet will be made possible by a 
new evaluation form which will be admin- 
istered to students throughout the campus 


by RAs and through campus mail, Gray said. 
He added that the old evaluation process 
will still be carried out, and, as in the past, 
these old forms will only be available to 
students through their teachers. 

The Student Life Committee has been 
granted $1,000 for the project, but the suc- 
cess of the plan inevitably lies with the 
number of students that respond to the 
new evaluation form, Gray said. The normal 
response to correspondences, 10 percent, 
will not be sufficient to carry out the idea. 
“At least 50 to 60 percent of the students 


will have to respond in order for the pam- 
phlet to be successful,” Gray said. 
Although all teachers at St. Michael's Col- 
lege are “committed to self improvement,” 
only first- year faculty members are required 
to hand out some type of evaluation form, 
Gray said. In the past roughly 40 percent of 
the teachers used the standard evaluation 
form while several others handed out their 
own form, Gray said. With the advent of this 
new procedure, students will have the 
opportunity to evaluate all faculty members, 
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classrooms currently located in 

Sloan Arts Center, Dupont Lan- 
guage Center and the Computer 

Center. He estimated the num- 
ber of classrooms will be about 

40. 

Production was originally 
scheduled to begin in Spring 
1985, Gutman said, but it may 
be moved ahead in order to 
ensure there is enough money 
to complete the project. Ideally, 
he said, construction would take 
about 15 months, covering only 
one academic year. 

Gutman said he welcomes 
students to drop by his office in 
Founders to see plans and mod- 
els of the proposed building 

In other G.A. news, treasurer 
Peter Abell said he will report at 
the Nov. 8 meeting about the 
possibility that international stu- 
dents will have to pay an activi- 
ties fee. A motion was passed at 
the Oct. 25 meeting instructing 
the Finance and Appropriations 
Committee look into the matter. 
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News In... 





Animals Concert 


The Animals, with the original mem- 
bers including singer Eric Burdon, will 
perform in concert at Burlington Memo- 
rial Auditorium on Wednesday, Nov. 9 
beginning at 8 p.m. 

Tickets are available at Baileys on 
Church Street, Burlington. All seats are 
reserved at $12.50 each. For ticket infor- 
mation call 863-3210. 


Film, Discussion 


A Common Cause, in conjunction with 
the Political Science Club, will sponsore 
a movie presentation and discussion on 

Tuesday, Nov. 10 at 7 p.m. in Room 107,, 
Cheray Science Hall. The movie “Soldier | 


Speaker 

“Only by uniting with the power of 
Christ can we achieve peace,” said John 
Downes, a fourth-year student at St. 
Michael’s. Downes led a discussion on 
the pastoral letter, “The Challenge of 
Peace,” Nov. 3 in the Klein Faculty 
Lounge. The talk was the second spon- 
sored by Delta Epsilon Sigma Catholic 
Honor Society. 

Students and faculty \ were on hand to 
discuss the theory of a “just war” and to 


explore different perspectives of Paci- 


fism. The discussion was a continuation 
of an earlier gathering held Oct. 12. 


The society will be sponsoring a num-| J 
ber of discussions on various topics relat-| | 


ing to Christian ethics. All interested 
students are invited to attend. 


Journalist 


Kinji Kawamura, managing director of 


The Foreign Press Center in Tokyo, Japan, 


spoke Thursday night to a crowd of 
about 100 people in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. Kawamura, a 1944 graduate of 
Tokyo University, has been a journalist 
for nearly 40 years. 

He spoke about journalism and its rela 
tionship to the socio-political structure 
of Japan. He said of the Japanese politi 
cal system: 
war years, One conservative party has 


“it is such that in the post- 


Girl” will be presented, followed by a 
discussion led by guest speaker Will 
Miller from the University of Vermont. 
All are invited to attend. 


Art Exhibit 


New Orleans artist David Wheeler will 
exhibit his sculpture Nov. 6-27 in the St. 
Michael’s College McCarthy Arts Center 
gallery. The exhibit is open to the public 
at no charge. 


The seven-by-nine foot sculptural tab- 


_leau re-creates a momentous scene from 
early human history, the invention of the 
wheel. The sculpture represents the 
fossilized remains of a Neanderthal man 
being crushed to death by the wheel he 
was in the process of creating. 

The work's title, “Machine Descending 
the Mountaintops,” is a parody of Marcel 


Duchamp’s famous painting, “Nude De- 


scending a Staircase.” 


Assistant Professor of fine arts Lance | 
Richbourg said the exhibit has a kind of 


been in power.” He said there are five 
different political parties apart from the 
conservative majority, and that the 
Japanese press serves as a “watchdog” 
for these groups, keeping their power 
in perspective. 

Due to the complexity of the relation- 
ships between these groups and the 
nation itself, he said, Japanese reporters 
often work in task forces or teams, and 


that because of this, bylines are rarely © 


used. 
Kawamura said that the Japanese 


Kinji k canton managing editor of The Foreign Press Center in Tokyo, spoke | 
Thursday night at McCarthy Arts Center. 





black humor, and parodies anthropo- 


logy. The sculpture contains the idea 


that “technology in its inception com- 


mences its own destruction,” Richbourg 
said. He described it as “a virtuoso piece, 
elaborate and highly technical.” 
Wheeler, born in Burlington, now lives 
in New Orleans, where he is director of 


the David Wheeler Performance Reper- 


tory. He earned a bachelor’s degree from 
Pratt Institute in 1971, and a master of 
fine arts degree in sculpture from Tufts 
University and Boston’s School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in 1975. 





Play 


The fine arts department will present 


reader is an enthusiastic one, watching 
the television news, but still reading the 
newspapers for background information. 
He called the Japanese a sort of infor- 


mation-oriented people. They pay atten- 


tion to such things as the weather in 


America, because of Japan’s heavy reli- 


ance on American produce, he said. 
There are 1,200 reporters in all working 
for about 125 Japanese newspapers, with 


an overall circulation of 60 million cop- 


ies per day. Of these, five are national 
papers, the rest, local. 





Review editor seeks new look 


by Denise Wheeler 


The format of the Onion River 
Review will be changed if Timo 
McGillicuddy, new editor of the 
literary magazine, has his way. 

Traditionally the Onion River 
Review has contained a collec- 
tion of 18-20 poems published 
once per semester McGillicuddy 
said he would like to give the 
publication an “editorial per- 
spective” and have it produced 

“more frequently, at regular in- 
tervals.” 

“T am not the correct person 
to be running the Onion River 
Review the way I would like it 
to be run.” He said he feels that 
he needs the assistance of an 
organized, disciplined, prac- 
tical staff. At present, the Onion 
River Review is being published 
through the efforts of McGil- 
licuddy and Carey Kaplan, 
moderator. 


McGillicuddy said he feels 
that the Defender is a “woefully 
inadequate outlet for student 
opinion and individual creativ- 
ity.” He urges students to ex- 
press themselves through the lit- 


erary magazine. 


When McGillicuddy first re- 
quested material for the literary 
magazine his expectations of 
creating nore than “ a tiny pam- 
phlet of poems” were not met. 


He received an adequate num- 
ber of poems and short stories, 
but fell short of his request 
for articles, editorials about 
the world, letters and political 


manifestos. 


ACCOUNTING STUDENTS 


A representative from the Office of the New 
York State Comptroller will be on campus 
Wednesday, November 16, 1983. Sign up at the 


FLL 
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Career Services Office for the group information 
sessions. We hope to see you there and to answer 
any questions you may have on employment 
or the Civil Service examination for professional 
accountants. 


a dramatic production of “Skaters,” Friday, 
Nov. 18 and Saturday, Nov. 19 at 8 p.m. in 
the McCarthy Arts Center. 

“Skaters,” written by Ted Pezzulo, deals 
with how a terminally ill patient and his 
family come to face death. Fourth-year 
student Laura Rathgeb is directing a stu- 
dent cast in the play, as part of the 
coursework for her senior fine arts 
seminar. 

Rathgeb said the drama examines 
“what happens when someone is term- 
inally ill, and how they grow towards 
dealing with their own death.” 

Despite the somber subject matter, 
Rathgeb says the play is not unrelentingly 
depressing. She described “Skaters” as 
“warm and funny as well as serious,” and 
said the main characters have a sense of 
humor which helps lighten the mood of 
the play. 

The focus in the play is on developing — 
relationships, Rathgeb said. “Skaters” 
shows the difficulties involved in loving 
someone who is about to leave you 
through death, she explained. 


Review 
Kawamura emphasized that there is 
intense competition between the local 
and national papers for readers. He 
pointed out that Japan has had these 
national papers for quite some time, 
while in America, the first national paper, — 
USA Today, has only recently begun 
publication. 








BACCHUS 


St. Michael’s newly organized chapter 
of BACCHUS (Boost Alcohol-Conscious- — 


ness Concerning the Health of Univer- 
sity Students) held its elections on Nov. 
1 at a meeting in Cheray Se Hall, . 
Room 107. 

Elected president was Kate seca: 
85, vice-president, Heidi Davis, 85, and 
secretary/treasurer, Glenn Brady, ’87. 

The group also decided on a constitu- 
tion, and announced that James Evans 
will serve as the faculty advisor. 

The elections and organizing proce-~ 
dures are a prelude to charter applica- 
tion for the St. Michael’s group. 

At a meeting on Nov. 8 the group © 


‘viewed the movie “Chalk Talk”, which 


centered on alcohol awareness. 
BACCHUS is open to any interested 
student, for information, contact Glenn 
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Entertainment sought 
at NACA conference 


by Maureen Richard 


“So much entertainment is 
available but we just don’t have 
the money to consider hiring 
much of it,” said Jenny Cernosia, 
director of Student Activities. 

Cernosia and two students, 
Janet Conlon, Social Commit- 
tee chairwoman and Vincent 
D'Angelo, chairman of the Pro- 
gramming Board, attended the 
National Association of Campus 
Activities conference at the be- 
ginning of last week. Entertain- 
ment for this year was reviewed 
and the limited Social Commit- 
tee budget was taken into con- 
sideration. 

The Social Committee re- 
quested $18,000 for this year, 
Cernosia said, which is approxi- 
mately $4,000 more than last 
year. The Social Committee actu- 
ally received about $11,400, 
which is approximately $3,477 
less than last year’s budget of 
$14,877. 

Conlon stated that the reason 
for the decrease was that the 
Finance Committee had less 
money to work with. “Most 
committees got cut but the 
Social Committee got the larg- 
est cut, percent-wise, to work 
with.” The Social Committee 
- will manage entertainment book- 
ing with what money they have. 

Entertainment for P-Day 


WANTED: 








FOUND: : 





SIMPLY ADVANCED 


alks all over 
the competition 


a new place to shop for great 


FR Canals 


An exciting new store 
with jeans and much more! 


Opening Nov. 15 at the Towne Marketplace 
off Susie Wilson Rd. in Essex Junction 


Weekend, Winter Weekend and 
other social activities were con- 
sidered at the NACA convention. 
Although there were a great 
amount of bands, there were 
“no big names,” Conlon said. 
“Some (bands) I never heard of 
before. Most were there more 
for exposure.” No definite book- 
ings have been made. 

The two students and Cer- 
nosia viewed many types of per- 
formers, bands, mime groups 
and coffeehouse acts. During the 
day the students attended edu- 
cation sessions concerning pub- 
lic relations and programming. 

Forms were submitted to dif- 
ferent performers stating a 
strong interest in having them 
entertain at St. Michael’s. Con- 
lon said the entertainers match 
requests with other schools in 
the same area. Performers will 
route their shows in a certain 
area at one time making a “block 
of dates.” Conlon said it is less 
expensive this way. 

Many of last year’s entertain- 
ers were booked at the NACA 
convention. NRBQ, Amazing 
Johnathan and Down Time, who 
played at Marble Island, were a 
few of the many who performed 
here. Cernosia said, it was not 
necessary to book all entertain- 
ers at the convention, but it does 
allow for more variety in “seeing 
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This world’s lightest, most 
compact cassette player proves 
that when it comes to 

performance, size doesn’t count. 


Only one inch thick! 


_ featherweight champion! 











A miracle of miniaturization, the HS-P05 brings 
you exciting performance from a cabinet 
measuring less than an inch in thickness. 

And at only 8.1 02, it’s the world’s reigning 
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B© MAI STORE OFFICE, 157 Peart Street, Essex Junction, Vt., (802) 878-5368 


© “IN THE MALL BETWEEN K-MART AND MARTIN'S,” 
South Burlington, Vt., (802) 658-3737 
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Serving Brunch - Sundays 10:30-2:30 - Champlain Mill Winooski - 655-0300 





Smugglers’ New 


Bash Badge Gives You 


The $10 Lift Ticket. 


Plus A “Passport” 
To Savings, All 
Season Long! 


Lift tickets for just $10...snow making on all 
three mountains...and that’s just the 


beginning. 


Your Smuggler’s Bash Badge saves you 60% off the 
regular day rate for Alpine and cross country skiing, 
weekdays and weekends. Plus 50% off group lessons 
and rentals. And the “Passport” benefits below — 
all for just $25. 


Your Super Bash Badge gives you all the advantages 
of the regular Badge, and you'll save $5 off your 

Bolton Valley adult day ticket, or ski at night for just 
$5.00. Plus all “Passport” benefits — for just $30. 












A Season’s Pass, 
And A “Passport,” Too! 


A Smugglers’ Season Pass comes with all 
“Passport” benefits, and is good weekends, 
weekdays and holidays throughout the 
season. Which one is right for you? 


Family @ Midweek @ Adult © Young Adult 
Youth @ Child @ College 













Available at these convenient locations: 
All area Campuses ®@ Alpine Shop @ Carroll 
Reeds ® The Village at Smugglers’ Notch 


Or mail in the coupon. Payment in full by 
check, money order, MasterCard or VISA 
accepted. 












*Offer limited to Vermont college students, legal residents of Vermont and Essex and Clinton Counties, New York. 
















































Child Family Midweek 
(146 under) $750 (Single) Name $ 
eet $140. Address 
College O Youth Y Adult City State _Zip 
$135 (17 & under) (22 & under) Telephone 

$195 $225 

MasterCard/VISA * 

Adult CT] Bash Super ie 
$245 Badge Bash Expiration Date 

$ Badge 

— $30 Signature 





Pass and Badge, Smugglers’ Notch, VT 05464, 802-644-8851 
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Stapleton Lives On 


At the recent board of trustees meeting a committee was formed 
to establish guidelines for the naming of buildings. Though this in 
itself is not a major issue, the board totally goofed when they 
decided to wait until these guidelines were established to change 
the name of Senior Hall to Stapleton Hall. 

Father Edward J. Stapleton died this summer after a long, joyous 
and productive life. I had the honor to live in Senior Hall with 
“Stapes” for one year and as a result grew to know and love him as 
others did. He was a warm and loving person who gave his all to the 
student body of this campus since he began teaching here in 1965. 

“Doc” Jacobs was honored by having the renovated athletic 
fields dedicated to his memory, and deservingly so. However, why 
did the trustees approve this decision while bypassing and thus 
delaying the decision on Stapleton Hall? 

As far as am concerned, Stapleton has “stood the test of time.” 
Many others who were greatly affected by him as a teacher and a 
friend also believe this. 

I hope in the future the trustees will be consistent in their 
decision ahd not let red-tape blind them to something so impor- 
tant to the majority of the student body. 

The trustees should review their decision, realize it was a mistake, 
and immediately approve the decision to change the building’s 
name. Stapleton deserves this honor, being a man who had such a 
positive impact on all those who were lucky enough to know him. 


AJM 


Committee praise 


The students of St. Michael’s owe a debt to the efforts of 
Michael Samara and the Athletic Committee formed to smooth 
out relations between them and the Athletic Department. 

Through the mistakes of the Ross establishment, the gym situ- 
ation became a hotbed of contention on both sides of the court, 
and would have damaged the reputation of the basketball program, 
and the chance for student play in Ross. 

The committee’s compromise showed that a group of students 
appointed by the G.A. can affect some change on the policies 
set by the school that were without student representation. 

This is a prime example of what the G.A. can do when level- 
headed, interested responses came out of emotional issues. The 
time put in by the committee, Samara and the Athletic Depart- 
ment paid off, and the result is a feather in the cap of the G.A., 
and an example for the future. 
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Should the United States have invaded Grenada? 


by Connie Martin 

Last Friday afternoon as I prepared to watch my 
soap, “The Guiding Light”, a special report news 
bulletin flashed across the screen. What followed 
disgusted me. Admiral Wesley McDonald, who is 
in charge of the military aspects of the Grenadian 
crisis and reports directly to the President, read 
an Official statement from Washington. He dis- 
cussed the purpose of the attack and the immedi- 
ate strategic plans of the military task force. 

The crisis in the Caribbean has been a puzzle 
to me from the beginning, and each day I have 
tried to put the pieces together, rather unsuc- 
cessfully. Politically I can understand what the 
United States government is trying to accomplish, 
however, do these goals justify the moral issues 
raised? 

_ McDonald stated that intelligence estimated 
approximately 500 Cuban troops, disguised as 
construction workers, were located in Grenada; 
the number has increased to 6800 since the 
attack. This leads me to believe that perhaps the 
United States jumped into the situation in order 
to “flex” its muscles, and exaggerated the threat 
to Americans located in Grenada. This notion 
terrifies me. When will these games end? We are 
approaching an era of nuclear madness and may 
have already crossed the point of no return. Six- 
teen Americans are dead, which may seem insig- 
nificant compared to the total population, but is 
dramatically more tragic if you consider that in 
terms of losing your brother or friend in Grenada. 

Think about it — America is at war! How scary. 
And even worse, an undeclared war. Our Presi- 
dent is begging for our support in a campaign 
against the communists and appealing to us 
through scare tactics. There still remains no evi- 
dence that Cubans or Soviets were involved in 
Grenada. The entire Grenadian episode leads me 
to question American military strategy: Why are 
we wasting so much money on military defense? 
Can a nuclear war be fought and won? 

Reagan stated that one of the reasons for the 
action in Grenada was to make the world “safe for 
democracy and American interests”. Thousands 
of Europeans are protesting the American nuclear 
missles located on their turf. In this power game 
between the Soviet Union and the United States 
mustwe exploit Europe? How about Third World 
countries? Where is our integrity and morality? 

I don’t have any answers to these questions or 
magical plans to eliminate nuclear arms. My only 
wish is for our government to step back and 
begin to reassess the strategy it has incorporated 
into the “military plan”. 


by Peter Abell 


There are several reasons why the United States 
became involved with Grenada. The lives of some 
1,000 American medical students at Saint George's 
College were in jeopardy. It was apparent that 
there was a build up of arms and fortification by 
the Cubans and the Soviets. This would lead to a 
military build up and take over of the island, 
further spreading Communism. A half dozen 
other Caribbean countries asked the U.S. to come - 
in and assist them. Reagan did not want another 
hostage situation. He wanted to get the students - 
out, which he did. : 

The USSR surveyed the waters around Greneda 
for deep water ports. The Cubans were building a 
large runway on the island. The proposed runway 
was for tourist trade but it could possibly service 
a Soviet bomber. The airstrip could be used as a 
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refueling station for the Cubans between Cuba 


and Africa. 
The other English-speaking Caribbean coun- 


tries were afraid that the Soviet-Cuban expan- — 


sion would lead to their downfall. They needed 
US. support. The United States does not want the 
Soviets and the Cubans expanding. 

The East Germans, Soviet supporters, have 
started to build an elaboate communications Sys- 
tem on the island. Libya, also Soviet supporters, 
dispensed $4 million as an interest free loan for 
the runway. 

All signs pointed to the spreading of Commu- 
nism through the Soviet-Cuban expansion. US. 
involvement is a must if we want to keep the 
Soviets and Cubans from eating away at us. 

The diplomacy between nations is the same as 
a big kid on a block. If the big kid can get away 
with anything he wants then he will try anything. 
If the U.S. sits back then we would be asking for 
trouble. We must maintain our right as a demo- 
cratic country and stand behind our U.S. citizens. 
A small step in the wrong direction should be 
stopped before it gets started. 


Editor's note: Point/Counterpoint is a new 
weekly feature in the Defender. This space 
is to give students a chance to air opposing 
viewpoints on issues of concern. Anyone 
wishing to write a column on a particular 
issue should contact Gerry Gray, News Editor, 
at the Defender office, Alliot 210, ext. 2421. 
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SF 


by Timo McGillicuddy 
fj Summer 
The midsummer boat ride ends; in a 


shipwreck. Not flesh nor fish, and con- 


soled by neither, we sit upon the beach 
of this rotting island where destruction 
is the natural order of things, and watch 
fish washed up in a shallow pool waiting 
for the sun to bake them dry and we 
ask: what could be more natural? 

Like stepping on ants, people die. We 
are nothing. Nothing that lasts on this 
earth anyway. Then why? Why we must 
ask, do we destroy the world, when it’s 
doing a fine job Of it by itself? 


We breed, we sleep, we eat, we die. 


We come and go as the fog, and we 
stammer while we're here. A thought 


here, an emotion there - pop, tingle, 
crack; chemicals snapping across the syn- 
apse. The pressure builds and_ builds, 
and then suddenly there is release. Re- 


— lief. Relief turns into a thought about 
relief, and in turn, it turns too. Each new 
turn, pain discovered: the midwife’s towel 
is my death shroud too. 

A vision suddenly engulfs me, of one 
who sat upon this sand before: 

In the British Museum he sits 

A case of bones six thousand 

years old, his body 





Once as supple, not quite as strong 
As the elbow I am leaning on. 
A stone 

Is his pillow and his epitaph 

A life becomes a paragraph. 

And judging from his noble 

carriage, 

I should think 

That I don't deserve a sentence 

Even as good as that. 

Too morbid, one says to me? Curses! I 
cannot touch what I am trying to tell 
you. I consider, pause, attempt to spark a 
faithless imagination; that is all. I know 
fear, and I know that I must watch it 
grow. To hell with sense! To hell with 
logic! The fluid is gathering behind my 
eyeballs, as it slowly presses out thoughts 
through the pain. 

The colors grow sharper 

As the trees grow bare, 

All is as it shouldn't be, 

And at the center: air. 


Autumn 
October spreads, like a disease, bring- 
ing blank stares and cold calculations. 
Our red eyes take on new visions: a blan- 
ket of snow spread out before us, like 
our death. We stare at the beauty, and cry 


it is not fair. Cheap souls, we envy all, 


desire nothing. Short gusts of wind spit 
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Seasons emulate lifes cyclical nature 


our answers back in our face. It moistens, 


hardens, and then cracks our cheeks. We 
curse, and then we stammer; it is the 
native eloquence of us fog people. 

We search, find a reason to be glad in 
death. It is an end, we say! An end? An 
end to what? To ends and endings? Hah! 
Nothing ever even got started. 

Ssshhh! We must not let the air out of 
the bag. No. Aeolus blows, north by 
southwest like our passions he cannot 
be free until he is let go. Like peace, and 
leaves, we are scattered underfoot, driven 


to make sense and driven to make words. 


Comprehend this: not control. 
Am I to be a rotted pumpkin, 
Three weeks carved and smiling still, 
An empty smiling seedless blind 
man, 
Gazing off the window sill? 
lhe brief candle ‘tween my ears 
Won't even go out 
Wont even relent 
But lights me to another question, 
What does it mean, to peel 
an onion? 
What does it mean, to skin a cat? 
There is no grace in autumn. No grace 
in a little death. There is only honesty 
and lies; and dust. We cry. 
Drunk on the insensibility of seven 
months of darkness, we find a horse 





inside our souls, carve out the belly, and 
then crawl inside, to wait. 


Winter 

Smell that leather! Ah yes, smell it. 
Feel those pangs! We are hungry. No, not 
even that, we are stomachs. Stomachs 
that fast, because we think so slow. No 
more, no less. We pay no attention to the 
years, to the centuries, and to the eons 
when we did not exist. A billion years 
before and after when we do not exist, 
when we are nothing. But for our own 
time? We count up every second like the 
ticking of a clock. Oh yes, yes, we are so 
very important! Tomorrow and tomor- 
row and tomorrow, we gaze ahead when 
we cannot handle what is before us, never 
thinking of the yesterdays it will drag 
with it. And so we wait, and digest the 

experience of the fall. 
The man in the horse next to me dies. 
I sneak out to give him a proper burial. 
Damnit, it’s cold! I pause, and I listen to 
the wind and curse its blasted call for 
moderation. I ask, is it fair? Is it fair? No, I 
say! Every minute of every hour of every 
freezing day, we must be desperate. To 
hell with moderation. We must be des- 
perate. Desperate for another world, and 
another life when we get there. Or else, 
cont. on p.6 


Letters 





Hilltop Reply 


To the editor: 

I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to respond to the letter 
last week’s Defender criti- 

-cizing the politics of the 1984 
Hilltop staff. The attack was 
based on inaccurate informa- 
tion. Yet, for the sake of bureau- 
cratic efficiency we only distri- 
buted the ’83 books to the 
seniors after they had their for- 
mal picture taken. This’ only 
applied to those seniors who 
wanted their pictures taken and 
had appointments scheduled. 
Any senior, for whatever reason, 
who did not want to have his or 
her picture was given a book 
upon request. I believe that time 
is precious to the members of 
the senior class. To ask them to 
make 2 trips to the yearbook 
Office, ie. one for a yearbook 
and one for their formal, would 
have been a waste of their time. 

On Friday Oct. 14, while sen- 
ior formals were being taken, 
the camera broke down. We 
tried to distribute books to sen- 


iors that day even though their — 


formals were not being taken. 
We later rescheduled their pic- 
tures when the company re- 
turned on Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. 

We believe the 1984 Hilltop 
staff is an efficient beaucracy. 
The incentive of distributing the 
books to seniors in this manner 
enabled over 90% of the class of 
1984 to have their formals taken. 
UVM only has a 50% response 
rate. 

You must understand that is 


is very difficult to make appoint- 


ments for 400 seniors in five 
days and send them all reminder 
cards. In addition during this 
same week we were expected 
to distribute the 1983 books to 


the students. We made the deci- 


sion to distribute the books right 
away in time for homecoming 
weekend. We did this with the 
help of many students who gave 
up their free time to give books 


out to the sophomore and jun- 


ior classes. 

We are providing a service to 
the St. Michael’s community 
which involves a lot of time, 
hard work and dedication. We 
would appreciate some respect 


and gratitude rather than inac- 
curate criticism from any mem- 


ber of the college 
Diane Stockton 
Editor-in-chief Hilltop 


Stipends 


To the editor: 

I would like to address the 
issue of stipends, money paid to 
certain students for services 
rendered to the St. Michael’s 
community. First, why is it that 
only four organizations out of 
the 15 represented by the S.A. 
budget receive monetary com- 
pensation for their efforts? It 
would seem that an answer to 
that question would be that 
these particular students work 
significantly longer hours and 
put in more time than any other 
students involved in the other 
10 organizations. This, however, 
does not seem to be the case. 

After being involved with the 
Drama Club and it’s productions 
for the past three years, I have 
come to the.conclusion that if 
“hours worked” equaled ‘“‘sti- 
pends received,” the notion of 
“struggling actors and actresses” 
would become obsolete. Why, 
the Fine Arts Department would 
be deluged with prospective 
thespians looking for steady 
work with a good salary. 

Involvement in any of the 
mainstage productions requires 
a commitment of at least two 
months work, Monday through 
Thursday, three to four hours a 
night. This does not include the 
week of rehearsal prior to the 
opening of the show (every 
night) and the five nights of 
performances. What is all this 
effort for? It’s for things called 
learning, self-satisfaction and 
personal growth. But more than 
any of these, it is to provide the 
students at St. Michael’s with a 


free evening of entertainment 
and a chance to share with the 
students involved their interests 
and talents. 

To me, the four organizations 
which receive stipends function 
for some of these very same 


reasons. Let’s not forget we are 


students here at St. Michael’s, 
pursuing those social, physi- 
cal and intellectual activities 
which we gain pleasure from 
and.which some of us may turn 
into careers after graduation. 
However, our motivation for 
particpation should arise from 
desire and willingness to work 
and learn, not from a pay check 
guarantee. For it seems that 
once we enter the “world of 
work”, our “stipends” will 
pay rent, buy food and keep us 
warm, and the enjoyment of 
working for the sake of working 
will somehow lost a bit of it’s 
glamour. 

Sarah A. Crowley 


Upset 


To the editor: 

Grade warnings for those stu- 
dents who have a D or an F ina 
course were sent out last week 
by the registrar’s office. For 
those of you who have never 
had the pleasure of receiving a 
warning, one copy is usually sent 
to the student in the campus 
mail and another copy is sent 
home to Mom and Dad. 

What is the reason for send- 
ing a copy to a student’s parents? 
The student has already been 
notified and he or she should 
be able to take steps to improve 
the grade on their own, without 
having to deal with the added 
pressure from their parents. If 
St. Michael’s encourages stu- 
dents to take responsibility for 
themselves and to be adults, why 
do they feel the need to send a 
note home to mother the min- 
ute something goes wrong? 

Some people have told me 
this is because the parents are 

cont. on p. 8 





Piece of Mind 
by William E. Wilson 


An older and sadder generation watches the 13-hour televi- 
sion history of the Vietnam War now interspersed with reports, 
on Lebanon and Grenada. And so the leitmotif of American 
foreign policy appears to be the sight and sound of helicopters. 
Like dragonflies, they move delicately, hovering for no appar- 
ent reason, then moving on. This surreal quality is broken as 
the craft near earth, where the stuff of politics is played out. To 
watch these scenes is to be gripped by old emotions of fear, 
and anger, and dread. Yet while the emotions are familiar, the 
reality around us may not be; we can be shackled by our 
experiences as well as learn from them. 

There is little consensus on the lessons of Vietnam, but 
perhaps one area of agreement emerging from that dark epi- 
sode is that a nation’s role in world affairs must be measured 
not only by its purpose but also by the means through which 
that purpose is pursued. In our aspirations we are a society 
dedicated to processes well as ends; we espouse law and 
commitment to treaty obligations and as a basis for interna- 
tional diplomacy. Yet our conduct in Grenada presses hard 
against that commitment. 

Intervention in the domestic affairs of another state is 
expressly forbidden by the United Nations Charter and the 
Charter of the Organization of American States; both Grenada 
and the United States are signatories to these documents. 
Whether a democratic process can emerge in Grenada from 
such an intervention and the establishment of a favored care- 
taker government is problematical. That means can pervert 
ends is an accepted legacy of Vietnam. 

Beyond this, the examination of both means and purpose 
must be ongoing. In absence of continued attention there is 
always the danger of slipping into a static, mechanical world- 
view which, while it captures the planet with its simplicity, 
provides no basis for understanding the real complexities of 
political motivation and behavior. The President’s loose link- 
age of the Korean plane downing, the events in Grenada, and 
the bombing in Beirut reflects a working model with little 
texture or shadings. Another concern is the newly identified 
“vital interest” in Lebanon. To declare a nation “vital” to our 
interest is significant; it implicitly commits by logic the full 
strength of American military capacity. Thus almost impercep- 
tibly the American commitment in Lebanon has changed 
substantially in purpose during the past week, while no sign of 
reconsideraion of commensurate means is evident. It is an 
escalation of purpose without means which has ominous 
precedent. 

The experience of a war is rarely passed unsuccessfully 
from one generation to the next, nor are the answers of one 
problem in political affairs the solution for another. But the 
need to use the Vietnam experience to question and define 
the American purpose and means in contemporary world 
affairs is an enduring requirement of both this government 
and its citizenry. That the sound of helicopters gives a sense of 
urgency to this task is beneficial; that the emotions it sum- 
mons may obscure the analysis is dangerous; that the helicop- 
ters continue to be heard seems, at times, inevitable. 


William E. Wilson is chairman of the pomiicas science 


department at St. Michael’s College 
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cont from p. 5 
or else we might as well be dead. The 


sky’s reply? It snows, then hails. I drag his 
body back a mile through the barren 
field, searching for some clear ground: 
stone. I drag some more, dig: rock. All is 
rock. I find, there is not a place to bury 
him. Not even a place to start. I look to 
the heavens and think: 

Surely some irrigation is at hand, 

Surely some dirt at least! 

More snow. It is soon followed by more 
hail. I choose; then compromise the only 
thoughts I have left. 

I curse, and the air bites back at the 
stupid vain affliction of my words. I 
expect flattery, expect salutations, expect 
commendations, get — snow. Frostbite 
too. I crawl back inside by horse, my job 
unfinished, time diminished, a weak 


con't from p. 5 


paying for. the education and 
therefore they should know if 
the student is failing a course. 
Sorry, I don’t buy this. My par- 
ents have not put a cent into my 


stomach waiting, with my eyes stuck out 
the head, waiting in the throat to be 
excreted into spring. 
Spring 

Exhausted, I see a flower. Wait, it can- 
not be! Is this sunshine that I see? At last! 
At last, a question. A question filling 
everything, like the wind, and opening 
like that flower. But is it possible? I've 
heard such things about April. Yet, here 
it comes, here it comes: why do we 
destroy the world, its people, and the 


little time that there is? We have mur- 
dered, wasted, broken down, and de- 


stroyed so much already. May we stop, 
please? Why do we get such ants in our 
pants? 

What we build are fragile floating 
bubbles; shelters from the anarchy around 


us, always waiting to be popped by some 
larger careless hand. Yet why should we 
expect more? We are as careless and as 


wanton as the most loathesome beast. 


And yet we have this something. This 
something that rests inside the head. A 
something that at last has brought a string 
of questions popping up, not unlike a 
flower bed: Why do we dig things up? 
Why do we tear things down? Why do 
we turn our eyes away from the only 
hope we have? Why do we do? 

Destruction is so easy, 

The question is at hand: 

Can you build a home to live in 

From the rubble where you stand? 


And so we are indeed left shipwrecked. 


Left to wait and to contemplate the wait: 
When I die the world will receive no 


donation, no surprises, only me. We are 
left to say that to ourselves. 

And yet with time, we come to ask: 
why should I expect to save the world? 
That is damned vanity and pity! And so 
again with time we come to know the 
most beautiful acts are the smallest, the 
most particular; the ones that no one 


knows, the ones that no one will ever 


know. 

And so we are left waiting, beached 
sailors watching a ship sail, too far off to 
signal, and too close to hope that it might 
not come near. 

Waiting and desiring, we stand 

Desiring only 

1d become desire-less, 
And waiting only 
To become the wind. 





Negative side of evaluations a concern 


education. I have worked hard 
in order to be able to afford to 
keep myself in college on my 
own. I have taken responsibility 
for myself from the minute I set 
foot on this campus. Maybe it is 
for this reason that I resent the 
fact that St. Michael’s insists on 
treating their students as though 
they are 10 years old. 

In my Case, it is not really a 
problem. My parents have never 
hassled me about grades. They 
recognize the fact that I am able 


to take care of this by myself. 


However, it bothers me that 
other students are victims of this 
con't from p. 8 


cont from p. 1 
even those who choose not to hand out 
evaluation forms during class, Gray said. 
William Wilson, chairman of political sci- 
ence department, said he sees a real danger 
in the publication of a booklet of this nature 
without first establishing a definite purpose. 
He said he disagrees with Gray that the 
publishing of evaluations will do anything 
in the way of improving communication 
between students and faculty. “I think the 
proposed action is very dangerous and will 
pervert the very goals it seeks to pursue,” 
Wilson said. The publication of evaluations 
will dramatically cut down on the number 
of faculty members who use evaluations, 
harming communication between students 


and faculty in the process, Wilson said. 

Wilson has participated in the standard 
evaluation process in the past and the struc- 
ture of his courses has been based upon the 
results of these evaluations, he said. Evalua- 
tions are a “personal venture’and should 
only be shared among the most immediate 
people of concern, such as the department 
chairman, Wilson said. 

Ronald Provost, dean of students, agreed 
with Wilson that the publication of evalua- 
tions will do more harm than good. “The 
goal of furthering communication is an 
excellent one. However, I don’t think this is 
the vehicle that will enhance it,” Provost 
said. Both Provost and Wilson expressed 
concern over the possible detrimental 
effects that the publication of evaluations 


‘will have on the sense of community at St. 
Michael’s College. Provost noted that a 
booklet containing teacher evaluations 
could alienate faculty members and build 
up resentment between students. 

The final format of the booklet has not 
been decided upon yet. “A lot will depend 
on the turnout,” Gray said. A major con- 
cern of Provost and Wilson is the type of 
questions which the students will be asked 
to answer. Both think that the questions 


should be directed towards student reac- 


tions to such things as how well a teacher 
holds students’ attention and should more 
exams be given during class. Questions deal- 
ing with a teacher’s competency are not 
within the realm of undergraduate students, 
Provost said. 


PRE-REGISTRATION 


Ross Sports Center 


Saturday, November 12 


For 
Core and Elective Courses 


Admittance by CARD mailed by Registrar to 


Campus Mailbox or local address. 


NO CARDS ISSUED on NOV, 12 


Class of 1984 
Class of 1985 
Class of 1986 
Class of 1987 


Any student not completing course selections at this time, must wait until January 9. 


If you do not receive your card by Nov. 9, please come to the Registrar’s office. 
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by Lisa Cabana 


~ “What Catholics Believe” pro- 
vides an “opportunity for peo- 
ple to discuss their faith,” said 
the Rev. Michael Cronogue, SSE, 
director of St. Michael’s Cam- 
pus Ministry, which sponsors the 
program. The “meat” of the 
Catholic doctrine is presented 
so people can study it, he said. 

Meetings are held Wednes- 
days, 7 to 8 p.m. in the commu- 
nity room of the 200 series 
townhouses. Weekly sessions 
began Oct. 19 and may continue 
through March, Cronogue said. 
Although the program is aimed 
at St. Michael’s community, it is 
open to anyone, he said. 

St. Michael’s students faculty 
and friends comprise a core 
group consisting of three teams 
that alternateinleading program 
sessions. Topics to be discussed 
in the series include God, man, 
Jesus Christ, the church, sacra- 
ments and Christian morality. 

Discussions are conducted 
according to the question and 
answer format of the “Catholic 
Doctrine,” by the Rev. David 


Bryan, associate professor of reli- 
gious studies at St. Michael’s. 
This booklet is a “theological 
cathechism of the Catholic 


faith,” wrote Bryan, who pro- 


posed the p 


rogram. 
He “felt that on most Catho- 


lic campuses there’s a lack 
of opportunity to study the 
complete overview of Catholic 
teaching,” said Bryan. When the 
campus ministry committee on 


education sought ideas last year, 
he suggested offering instruc- 


tion through what he called a 
“cathechetical project.” 
Although college academic 
religious courses “cover quite a 
bit,” said Bryan, there is “no one 
course that touches all the 


bases” of the Catholic doctrine. 
“What Catholics Believe” tou- 
ches “almost all” bases of basic _ 


Catholic teaching, he said. “We 


are trying to touch all the essen- 
whereas aca- 
demic courses (at least intro- 
ductory ones) do not, he said. | 


tial doctrines,” 


Bryan said the program allows 
discussion of personal faith. “In 
academic courses, the teacher 
has to be careful not to ifiquire 


about the actual faith or beliet 


of the students’ whereas the 


cathechetical program “can en- 


courage people to express their 


faith, express their own beliefs,” 


he said. 


Cronogue said part of the pro- 


gram is “trying to elicit some 
sort of faith response, which is 
difficult to do in the classroom.” 

Like Bryan, Cronogue stressed 


a need for comprehensive reli- 


gious instruction. He said many 
Catholics “have no real sense of 
the history of the church” and 
know little about the Christian 


doctrine.He said “What Catho- 


lics Believe” offers a “framework 
out of which to operate and 


think. It attempts to systemati- 


cally cover everything we can” 
and provide a sense of tradition 
and history of the Catholic 
Church and doctrine. 


There is “nothing gimmicky - 
or fancy about it,” said Crono- 


gue of the program. The “heart 
of it” is to get people together 
to talk about their faith, he said. 
Perhaps its greatest appeal he 


added, is that it is “straightfor- 


ward and. direct.” 


EARN EXTRA CASH! 


ADVERTISING 
SALES: REPRESENTATIVE 


for 


The Defender 


Commissions paid on a per sales basis 


Contact Judy Fischer, 


Alliot 210 











7:30 p.m. 


Tonight, Wed., Nov. op. 1983 
Bde on 105-106 


THE S.M.C. LAW CLUB 


presents 


Joe McNeil 


SMC ’66, Notre Dame Law School 


City Attorney of Burlington 


Refreshments will be Breed 
All are invited to attend 


or call ext. 2421. 
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Program offers discussion of Catholic faith 


Cronogue noted the opportu- 
nity for team leaders to teach. 


The program trains them to be 
“Catholic catechists,” he said. 
Bryan, too, said the program’s 


aim is “also to train the students 


who are doing the teaching.” 
He said the core group was 

formed by people who studied 

with him last year. They met “to 


study Catholic doctrine system- 
atically in preparation for laun- 
ching a more general cathechet- 


ical effort this fall,’ reported 
Bryan. There are now eight to 


10 team members, he said. 

The subject matter is “very 
teachable,” said Cronogue. Dis- 
cussions begin with life experi- 
ences and “then go on to God,” 
he said. 

Cronogue said he is pleased 
with participation in the pro- 
gram and response has been 
“excellent.” 

Bryan said response bis been 
good but hopes next Fear the 
program will reach more stu- 
dents. “Hopefully,” he said, “it 
will grow in the years ahead.” 


GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 
2814 Main Street, Winooski 
Haircuts-$5.00, Wash/Shampoo/Dry-8.50 
50¢ off with this ad! 

HOURS: Daily 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
—Iuesday 5:30-8 p.m. Closed Mondays 
By Appointment Only 
Carrying Roffler And Redken Products 
Men’s Hairstyling 655-3373 


Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders 
° Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 
29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 
NEW HOURS 
MON-THURS 6:30 AM-9:00 PM 
FRI-SAT 6:30 AM-7:00 PM 
SUN 6:30 AM-6:00 PM 


Sa SS 


Doolins 


The Best Happy Hour in Town 
3p.m.-8 p.m. 
20 oz. Drafts 
Two for One Well Drinks 
Frozen White Russians 
Made with Real Ice Cream 


me | Perm 


2s ¢ DRAFTS 


Fine Food and Drink 


aS, 159 Main Street 
Next to the Fiynn Theatre/downtown Buriinato 
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Josephine: The Mouse Singer 
proves an enjoyable allegory | 


by Chris Botelho 
Josephine: The Mouse Singer, a play by Michael 
McClure, is an odd, yet enjoyable, allegoric work 
recently performed by the fine arts department 
at McCarthy Arts Center. Based on a short story 
by Franz Kafka, the play is the story of Josephine, a 
troubled, temperamental mouse whose beautiful 
singing charms the other mice. 
Problems and conflicts arise when Josephine 


requests that she be excused from daily, manda- 


tory labor to devote all of her time to her singing 
and to perfecting her talent. 

The play is, essentially, a commentary on the 
troubled relationship that exists between arists 
and society. As Josephine struggles to escape the 


bonds imposed upon her by the mouse society, 


the village mice are confused and angered by her 
actions. Yet, they are entranced by her singing. 
Through the use of strange but imaginative 


lighting effects, the stage action was enhanced. 


The majority of the action occurred at the flanks 
of the stage rather then centrally. Sets were 
changed and props were moved quickly and 


efficiently. The simple costumes, brightly col- 


ored for some, symbolically dark for others, were 
charming and enhanced the air of fantasy. 

The background: sound effects, a monotonous 
base drum and a shrill tinkling bell, however, 
inhibited the dialogue and were offensive to the 
ear. 

The lengths of the scenes were peculiarly 
erratic, some being inexplicably brief, others, 
such as Josephine in the land of the dead mice, 
tediously long. 

The enthusiastic performances by the entire 
cast were praiseworthy in all respects. Lines were 
spoken clearly, emotions conveyed effectively. 
The characters of the mice were believable in 
their confusion in respect to Josephine and their 
comical fear of the cat. 
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THE NEW OWNERS AT MAC’S DELI WANT YOU 
TO TASTE THEIR GREAT NEW PIZZA!!! 


Kris Burke, along with her clear, resonant 
speaking, used remarkable, nearly professional 
gestures and mannerisms to enhance her enjoya- 
ble and commendable performance as the narra- 
tor of the play and representative of the mouse 
society. 

As Baby, the young ill-fated mouse who loved 
Josephine, Ken Gingras was both comical and 
touching with his confused emotions. At times, 
however, his obsequious flattery and profession 
of love to Josephine were overly sentimental, 
bordering on being saccharine. 

Katheryn Markey and Timo McGillicuddy, as 
two followers of Josephine, provided excellent 
moments of comic relief. Markey’s performance 
was superb. With hillarious facial expressions, 
she confidently delivered her lines, her voice 
rising and falling, sending the audience into hearty 
laughter. 

McGillicuddy was the perfect complement to 
Markey’s character. Along with his effective voice 
control, McGillicuddy executed his comical sight 
gags skillfully. 

In the lead role, as Josephine, Laura Rathgeb 
gave a well-acted convincing performance. Using 
a wide-eyed, glassy gaze and strange erratic 
movements, Rathgeb skillfully conveyed the artis- 
tic temperament of Josephine. In her many 
soliloquies, she successfully charmed the audi- 
ence and elicited feelings of pity. 

Although her frenzies of anguish were a bit 
overacted and caused unintentional laughter from 
the audience, her performance was, on a whole, 
triumphant. 

Under the direction of Donald A. Rathgeb, the 
play presented itself smoothly and cohesively. 
The actors were in constant easy view of the 
audience, and the scene sequence aided in the 
understanding of the action of the enjoyable, 
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Monday thru Saturday 11-11 
Sunday 2-14 


ITEMS AVAILABLE: PEPPERONI, HAMBURG, SAUSAGE, CANADIEN 
BACON, MUSHROOMS, GREEN PEPPERS, ONIONS, AND TOMATO SLICES. 


CALL 655-2443 FOR FREE DORM DELIVERY. 


New Driver 


David Devost will be replacing Bert Regan behind the wheel 
of “the haze” beginning Monday: (photo by Cbrissy Burtis) 


Crossword Puzzle 

























ACROSS DOWN aS 
1 Acknowledge 1 Timetable Answer to Nou 2 puzzle 
5 Off abbr. 
9 School of 2 Contend 
whales 3 Executive 
12 Prevalent 4 Unwanted 
13 Apportion plants 
14 Compass pt. 5 Part of ‘to 
15 Allude to be”’ 
17 In harmony 6 Affluence 
19 Standards of 7 Siamese 
perfection coins 
21 Repetition 8 Still 
22 Moccasins 9 Italian 
24 Give — time seaport 
25 Moham- 10 Diliseed 
medan leader 11 Ancient 
26 Stout’s Persian 
relative | 16Scalenote 28 Moreancient 42 Ata distance 
27 On land 18 Force 29 Profit 43 Affection 
29 Fla.’s neigh- onward 30 Sums up 44 Walked on 
bor 20 Passageway 34SanDiego 45 Scale note 
3% Neither’s 22 Gasp for player 47 Exist 
companion breath 36 Concoct 49 Majors of TV 
32 Chi.’s State 23 Century plant 37 Sewer’s need 50 Piece out 
33 French 25 War god 39 Having ears 53 Printer’s 
article 27 Is ill 41 Brag measure 
34 Uncouth 
person 
35 Tellurim 
symbol 
36 Mixes 


38 Concealed 
39 Bitter vetch 
40 Engineer's 


deg. 
41 Prohibits 
42 Wings 
44 Fright 
46 Advance 
48 King of 
birds 
51 Hail! 
52 Actor’s aim 
54 Search for ° 
55 Crimson 
56 Paradise 
57 Kilmer 
subject 









cont from p. 5 
policy. Other colleges do not 
do this. Why does St. Michael’s? 
It is a violation of privacy. Stu- 
dents’ grades should be between 
the teacher and the student. 
period. 

Judi Hatin 
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GCE ? WITH THIS COUPON 
WN; MON. THROUGH THURS. ONLY 
ANY LIMIT ONE COUPON PER PIZZA 
OFFER EXPIRES DEC. 29, 1983 


by Maureen O’Brien 


Resident Coordinators in preferred hous- 
ing are responsible for work-order follow-up, 
distribution of information and coordina- 
tion of social activities and programs, ac- 
cording to the general job description com- 
piled by Brian Salvaggio, assistant dean of 
students. 

RCs are members of the Resident Life 
Staff, Salvaggio said, and they report directly 
to him. Salvaggio said the main function of 
the RC is to act as a liaison between the 
students and the college. 

An RC is assigned to each townhouse 
section, Hodson Hall, and the Sutton Apart- 
ments. Each RC is expected to organize at 
least two social/educational programs each 
semester, Salvaggio said. 

The job of resident coordinator has been 
expanded this year over previous years, 
Salvaggio said. He stated that in prior years, 
the resident coordinator functioned as a 
building manager. Their main responsibili- 
ties were_to report resident work orders 
and see that household supplies were 
distributed. 

This year, the RCs have the added respon- 
sibilities of inspecting the areas outside the 
townhouses, assisting in the opening and 
closing of the apartments, and remaining in 
close contact with the Resident Director 
assigned to their area and with Salvaggio 
himself, he said. 

Molly Gilligan, RC for Hodson Hall and 


former RA, said the job of RC differs from * 


that of an RA. Unlike RAs, RCs are never on 
duty and do not have master keys to the 
apartments, she said. 

RC Ed Mitchell agreed with Gilligan. 
“People refer to us as RAs for the townhouses, 


~ but we're not. We deal with residents’ per- 


sonal problems only when they come to us 
looking for help.” Mitchell added that RCs 


serve as a resource person for the residents. 

Resident Coordinators are paid on a sti- 
pend basis, according to their job descrip- 
tion. They receive a salary of $1,000 per 
year. Fourth-year student Ginny Peeler said 
she feels the RCs earn “too much money for 
the amount of work they are required to 
do.” She added that she felt the RCs did 
their jobs, but that “RAs do so much more 
and have so much more responsibility, yet 
they only earn $400 more a-year.” 

Salvaggio saic he felt the RC salary was 
“Sjustified.” He explained, “Although RCs 
are not required to be on duty like RAs, a lot 
of the work they do, residents are not aware 
of.” He said residents are unaware of the 
follow-up efforts on work orders, required 
meetings and phone calls. 
quately paid for the work they do,” Salvaggio 
said. 

Townhouse resident Maureen O'Neill 
said she felt the program ran smoothly. Her 


only complaint, she said, was with the dis- 


tribution of supplies. “The RCs set up hours 

for the distribution of supplies that are con- 
venient for them. I understand the need for 

this, but allowances should be made in 

certain circumstances.” 

Townhouse resident Peter Abell said he 
feels the position of RC is a necessary one. 
However, he said, “The whole system should 
be re-evaluated. Schedules for distributing 
supplies should be adjusted to fit student 
needs.” Abell suggested that all RCs should 
be required to distribute supplies at a set 
time, two or three times a week, to avoid 
scheduling conflicts. 

Salvaggio said setting up specific hours 
for distribution was his suggestion to the 
RCs. “You just need to plan,” he said. 

Fourth-year student J. Conlon agreed that, 
overall, the program is running smoothly. 
Her concern, she said, is that Salvaggio has 
set his sights too high. “It’s a good program 
in theory, but not in practice,” she said. 


“They are ade- 
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RC s mediate for students, college 


Salvaggio said one thing he has empha- 
sized to the RCs is their responsibility of 
setting up educational programs/social 
events for the residents of their area. “Getting 
people together can be a problem. Seniors 
are often involved in internships and other 
things which keep them busy. This pres- 
ents a constant challenge to the RCs, and it 
is one which I urge them to confront and 
overcome.” 

Abell said he felt the requirement that 
RCs sponsor educational programs is use- 
less. “The position of RC should be no more 
than that of a building manager who hands 
out supplies and handles work orders. By 
including educational and social programs 
to the job responsibilities, the job is ex- 
panded too far,” Abell said. He said the 
educational programs and workshops of- 
fered were reruns of the ones offered to the 
college community as a whole, therefore 
there is no reason to runthemseparately for 
the sake of preferred-housing students. 

Conlon said she felt the programs “aren't 
needed or utilized. Upperclassmen can put 
togther their own social activities,” she said. 
Peeler agreed, saying, “You don’t need those 
types of programs by the time you're a 
senior.” 


Gilligan said she has already held a bar- 


beque and a Job Hunt Workshop. Salvaggio 
said he encoutages the RCs to come up 
with the programs which are aimed at 


upperclass students. “This part of the pro- 


gram needs some work. But all the RCs are 
enthusiastic about it,” Salvaggio said. 

Salvaggio said the students need to be 
aware of the role of the RCs. “Students with 
complaints should follow the chain of 
command, by reporting any problems or 
conflicts to their RC when they arise.” he 
said. 

“Basically,” Salvaggio said, “I am very 
pleased with the staff and with how things 
are going.” 








NACA 


cont from p. 3 
who is out there for hire.” 

The NACA. convention was 
held in Liberty, N.Y. at Grossing 
efs, a resort in the Catskill moun 
tains. This is the sixth year that 
SMC had representatives attend 
in the 25 years that the conven 
tion has been running. 

All colleges and universities 
are invited to be members of 
the NACA. Each school is charged 
a fee based on the size of the 
institution. Members are kept 
posted on available entertainers 
and touring schedules through 
out the year. 
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EARN $500 OR MORE EACH 
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MONTHLY PAYMENT FOR 
PLACING POSTERS ON CAMPUS.§ 
| BONUS BASED ON RESULTS. 
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Lunch Special 
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held during this period. Gutman 
said that construction would 
probably begin in the spring, 
after finals and last through an 
entire academic year. The only 
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BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 
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HAPPY 40TH 
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Between North and South Campus 
Open daily 8:00 a.m.-10:0 
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Where You Save By The Case 
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A full line of groceries, 
cold beverages, and gas. 

















major interruption would be to 
the summer program. 

There are no definite plans as 
to what will be done with the 
vacated buildings on North 
campus. Gutman suggested that 


they could possibly be sold or __ be formed, the proceeds could 


leased,or a corporation could _ be donated back to the college. 
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e Full Service Dry Cleaning 

e Professional Tailoring and Alterations 
e Professional Stain Removal 

e Valet Service 

e Air Conditioned 

e Game Room 

e Carpeted Lounges 
e Refreshments 


The Market Place Winooski 
655-9810 
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by Tom Caron 

The game is tied with five seconds to go. Pur- 
ple Knight captain Bob Millikin gets the ball ai 
the top of the key. He shoots, but misses. The 
rebound is grabbed by the Knights’ seven-foot 
center, Dave MacFarlane. MacFarlane slamdunks 
the winning basket as the buzzer sounds, bring- 
ing a capacity Ross Sports Center crowd to its 
feet. The Knights will go on to the New England 
Regionals... 

A dream? Maybe. But to first-year men’s basket- 
ball coach Jim Casciano, such a scene could 
become a reality in the not-too-distant future. 

Casciano has spent a large portion of his first 
months at St. Michael’s trying to improve his 
team’s image. The Purple Knight coach has 
addresséd the Student Association, made efforts 
to improve his team’s “academic well-being,” 
and made plans to increase student attendance at 
home games in order to make basketball at St. 
Michael’s a “first class program.” 

A few weeks ago, it appeared Casciano’s at- 
tempts to improve his team’s stature on campus 
had backfired when it was announced that the 
Ross courts would be closed for varsity basketball 
practices. 

The move caused much controversy among 
the students at St. Michael’s, but Casciano main- 
tained that he needed a “professional, classroom 
atmosphere” to conduct his team’s training. The 
controversy ended last week when Casciano 
agreed to a compromise. The courts are now 
open until four on weekday afternoons. 


Intramurals 

Though pass completion eluded Mike Gallo, the Balls rolled 

to victory in the intramural off-campus football champion- 

ships against the Spleefs, 6-0. The Balls will take on the 
Brewers today at 3:30 on the north campus field. 

(photos by Chrissy Burtis 





It would appear that Casciano is trying to 
improve relations between his team and the stu- 
dents of St. Michael’s. For example, underclass 
players, who were mostly isolated in Founder s 
Hall last season, now live on the quad. Casciano 
said he thought it was important to get his players 
to “mix socially” at St. Michael’s. 

Casciano is trying to further improve his team’s 
reputation through academics. The coach has 
instituted periodical checks on his team’s prog- 
ress in classes, mandatory study sessions in the 
library, and has “opened communications with 
the Student Resource Center” for the possibility 
of seminars and tutors (if needed) for players. 

With or without an improved image, one ques- 
tion still remains: will the Purple Knights win 
games this season? 

The team has several strengths. The biggest of 
these are the Purple Knight’s “Twin Towers,” 
Dave MacFarlane (7’0”) and Don Mailliard (6’8”). 
MacFarlane finished the 1982-83 season second 
in New England with a rebound average of 11.0. 
Mailliard was impressive in the second half of the 
season, being nominated for Eastern Collegiate 
Athletic Conference Rookie of the Week three 
times. The Knights also have good depth at for- 
ward position with third-year student Marc Streb, 
second-year student Mafk Anderson, and first- 
year students Matthew Jones and Ray Schuyler 
ready to fill in for the “Towers.” 

Another strength the Knights will enjoy this 
season is the team’s shooting. Mailliard and cap- 
tain Bob Millikin both shot 50 percent or better 
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by Roger Garrity 


The St. Michael’s men’s and 
women’s ski teams have begun 
practice and co-coaches John 
Cady and Ben McDivitt are ex- 
pecting another successful sea- 
son. Last year the men finished 
third in the NCAA Eastern divi- 
sion II championships, while the 
women captured the East divi- 
sion II crown and went on to 
compete in the national divi- 
sion I championships.. 

McDivitt expressed confi- 
dence that the women would 
repeat as Eastern champs and 
that the men would improve 
upon their third place finish. 
“If everyone skis well and bar- 
ring injury we should win both,” 
the men’s and women’s titles in 
the East, McDivitt said. 

McDivitt said the Knights did 
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TALI c900 8.0 Sports 
Men's basketball: Dream come true? 





Jason Hutzley, #53, moves to the hoop in a pre-season scrimmage 
with Plattsburg State College on Sunday: < 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 


lose several important skiers 
from last year’s team, but feels 
that a good crop of first-year 
students added to a strong re- 
turning group will compensate 
for the loss. He said competi- 
tion for spots on the team could 
be fierce. “There are a lot of 
good freshmen trying out for 
the team,” he said. “Freshmen 
should give upperclassmen a 
run for their money.” 

Among the returnees are 
three first-team, All-East perfor- 
mers: Jim Hansen in cross- 
country, Lynda Dunn, also in 
cross-country and Mandy Don- 
aldson in alpine, should be 
among the Knights top finishers 
this season. 

McDivitt said cross-country 
was the stronger event for both 
Knights teams last season. He 
said he expects that while cross- 
country will remain strong, the 


Skiers ready for action 


Knights will be much improved 
in the alpine events this year. 


“We relied on cross-country last 
year but we expect the alpine — 
skiers to make more of a contri- 


bution this season,” he said. 

McDivitt said he expects 
Johnson State and Harvard to be 
the men’s toughest competition 
this season, while Keene State 
has the best shot at dethroning 
the women. 

The teams are currently in 
dry-land training, preparing for 
the season which doesn’t open 
until next semester. When the 
snow comes, the alpiners will 
train at Mad River Glen ski area. 
The snow-harriers will practice. 
at the Catamount Touring Cen- 
ter and the Trapp Family Lodge 
Touring Center. The teams will 
open their seasons at the Colby 
College carnival at Sugarloaf in 
Maine on Jan. 14 and 15. 


Young hockey team to feature size, speed 


by A. John Murphy 


The most visible difference of this 
year’s varsity hockey team compared to 
last year will be its size and quickness, 
Head Coach Lou Dimasi said. This fact 


and the “higher caliber” of players availa- 


ble to him is the reason why Dimasi is 
entering his second season with a posi- 
tive attitude. 

Dimasi will look to improve the team’s 
record of 5-13 last year with hard work 
and by sticking to the fundamentals. The 


Purple Knights are entering their sec- 


ond season as a member of the ECAC 
Division II] hockey league. This will be 
the first year the team will be eligible for 
post-season playoffs. 

Dimasi said that he depended on one 
line last season to do all the scoring, but 
this year the offense will be a threat “all 
across the board.” Returning for the 


Knight’s is the top line of juniors Dennis 


Kelly, Bob Berno and John Cunningham. 


Last season this line ended one, two and 
three in individual scoring comprising a 


total of 86 points, including 41 goals. 


Dimasi said this willbe his top line 
entering the season. 


Another line comprised of Flo Men- 


ninger, Brian Sheary and Mike Haskins is 
also expected to score a lot for the 


Knights, Dimasi said. Dimasi said first- 


year players Pat Williams, Paul Jordan 
and Jay Bellissimo are also hard skating 
forwards who will be a great addition to 
the team. 

On defense the biggest story is that 
co-captain Billy Kerig, fourth leading 
scorer in 1982-83, will be helping out 
Dave Olio, Matt Higgins and co-captain 
Greg Manning. Kerig was converted to 
defense after playing forward for the 
three previous years. Dimasi said Kerig 
will contribute speed, maturity and puck 


handling to an already solid defense. 


Dimasi said he has been working on 

defense to improve it from last season, 

when injuries frustrated the back line. 
The Knights are fortunate enough to 


have four young and hardworking goal- 
tenders: Returning are sophomores Billy - 


Frain and Dave Kingston. Last season 
Frain and Kingston split the goaltending 
chores and usually stopped over 30 shots 
a game. Newcomers Phil Fernandez and 
Joe O’Laughin are expected to fit well in 
the team. Dimasi said Fernandez looked 
good throughout the pre-season 
workouts. Dimasi said he will juggle the 
four during the season and go with the 
goalie who is playing hot at the time. 
Dimasi said the team will concentrate 
on fundamentals during the season and 
stress hard skating. He said he wants his 
team to control the puck as much as 
possible and always “go for the net” 
when attacking. A good shot is worth 
20 passes.” 
Last year the team’s power play was 


not overwhelming and Dimasi plans to 
turn this around this season. At the 
moment, Dimasi said he plans to use the 
Berno-Kelly-Cunningham line on the 
power play and utilize Berno’s hard shot. — 
The team sports a strong nucleus of 
first-year players due to recruitment and 
Dimasi said he plans to take advantage of - 
this fact during the regular season. ; 
The young Knights are looking at a 
tough 21 game schedule that includes 
back to back games against the U.S. Naval 
Academy and home games against strong 
teams such as Norwich and Middlebury. 
Though the schedule looks tough, 
Dimasi still adheres to his philosophy of — 
“hard work breeds success” and believes 
this will be the reason why the team will 
have a good season. Dimasi said his 
players are willing to put out the extra, 
effort needed to be a winning team. 
If the team is confident and up to” 
their potential, the squad might make 
the playoffs in its first year of dility. 
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Saturday's men’s basketball scrimmage against Plattsburgh 
State showed that the team has a strong nucleus of players this 
season, but they need more playing time together to start 
showing their full abilities. 

Although the team played sloppily at times, their overall 
performance was not that bad. This is especially true since it 
was the first time many members of the team oo Dlayed? in a game 
situation together. . 

Head Coach Casciano got a 
good look at first year players 
Matt Jones, Ray Schuyler and ~ 
Jason Hutzley. All three of these 
players gave strong perform- 
ances in the Knights’ only for- 
mal scrimmage before their sea- 
son opens against Stonehill Col- 
lege on Nov. 18. 

The Knights came up on the 
short end of the score, but who 
wins is not that important in a 
scrimmage. A scrimmage is a 
learning experience for the 
players and the coaches. 





Coach Casciano 


Once the rough edges are smoothed over, the team should 
show improvement by the beginning of the season. For 
anyone interested in getting a look at the Knights before the 
regular season begins, there will be an inter-squad scrim- 
mage Saturday at 7 p.m. in the Ross Sports Center. 


A compromise has been made, due to student pressure 
concerning the hours that the Ross Sports Center gym will be 
closed to student use. The compromise reached has set the 
hours of the closed gym to between the hours of 4 and 7 p.m. 
— onweekdays. This compromise gives the students an extra 14 
hours of open gym compared to the original closed gym hours 
of 3-7:30 p.m. that would allow the varsity basketball teams to 
practice in private. 

The compromise was announced at the Noy. 1 Student 
Assembly meeting by Michael Samara, dean.of students, who 
was asked by the General Assembly to look into the situation 
at their Oct. 25 meeting. 

Samara said he felt a compromise was needed and talked to 
Athletic Director Ed Markey about the problem. The compro- 
mise was reached after Samara talked to Markey, the coaches 
involved and a six member student council. 

The new hours willrunfrom Nov. 6 to the 18th,when 
the official basketball season kicks off. After Nov. 18 the ath- 
letic department will post a schedule each week informing 
the students when the gym will be open and closed for open 
use. 

Student Association Athletic Chairman Brian Cummings 
said he is happy a compromise was able to be reached. He said 
it shows the department’s willingness to cooperate with the 
students and its desire to meet student needs as well as the 
needs of the varsity teams. 

While looking through past issues of the Michaelman, I 
discovered that as early as 1974 a closed gym was not a rarity. 
That year, under Head Coach WatlerBaumann the gym was 
closed, because of varsity basketball practice, from 4:30 to 6 
p.m. on-weekdays. 


For all those interested, there is a weight lifting-conditioning 
class being formed here at St. Michael’s. The class will be 
beginning Nov., 10. This is an instructional class on the 
use of weights for overall conditioning purposes. 

For all you faculty/staff members there will be noon-time 
volleyball beginning on Monday, Nov. 14. 

Those interested in either of these programs can get further 
information by contacting the athletic department. 


Parting shots: The Sporting News has selected Ron Kittle of 
the Chicago White Sox, and Darryl Strawberry of the New York 
Mets this year’s rookies of the year...Philadelphia Phillies 
pitcher John Denny won the Cy Young award in the National 
League... Tommy Lasorda and Tony LaRussa are the managers 
of the year... What about Bat Boy of the year?... Bob and Kevin. 
that was a tough game of “out” I saw you two play the other day. 
But to win you have to put the ball through the hoop first — 

ially those bounce shots... Somebody mentioned to me 
the other day the Boston Bruins scored nine goals against the 
St. Louis Blues, and that they are tops in their division for the 
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Inexperience plagues Knights 


con't. from page 10 

from the field last season. MacFarlane, surpris- 
ingly enough for a seven footer, ranked fifth in 
New England for field goal percentage last season, 
connecting on an impressive 60.5 percent of his 
shots. 

_ Casciano would also have to be considered an 
asset to the 1983-84 Knights. Before coming to 
St. Michael’s, Casciano coached Division II 
Castleton State, a team expected to finish the 
season with a .500 record at best. Six Castleton 
State records were either tied or broken that 
season, and Casciano’s team finished its most 
successful season in its history with a 16-11 
record. Besides coaching at Castleton State, 
Casciano has served as assistant coach at both 
Old Dominion and Washington and Lee, two of 
the most successful teams in Virginia basketball 
history. 


The team’s biggest weakness lies in its inex- 


perience. With the loss of Jim McCaffrey to Holy 
Cross, Casciano is left with a huge scoring gap to 
fill. Until an underclassman steps in to fill this 


void, Millikin, who played point guard last season, 


will have to take more of an assertive role. With 


Millikin filling McCaffrey’s shoes, there is no expe- 


rienced replacement for the now open position 
of point guard. The preseason favorite to take this 
role is second year student Tony Ray. Ray saw 
limited action last season, and averaged only 2.6 
points-per-gathe. Casciano, however, believes Ray 
will develop into an impressive scoring guard. At 
a “Media Day,” held earlier this season, Casciano 
said Ray, who seems in better shape than last 
season, would “step into the starting role. Tony is 
definitely a scorer.” 

Injuries have been another problem plaguing 
the Knight’s preseason camp. Marc Streb, who 
sat out the entire 1982-83 season due to a knee 
injury but was expected to be back to full playing 
condition by this January, reinjured his knee last 
week and may be out for the season. Don Malliard 
has missed most _of the team’s preseason prac- 


tices because of a broken bone in his foot. 
Casciano hopes the forward will be ready for the 
team’s first game, Novy. 18 at Stonehill. Even so, it 
will be difficult for Mailliard, coming off an injury, 
to live up to his preseason expectations of double- 
figured averages in both scoring and rebounding. 
MacFarlane has been nursing an injured elbow, 
but was expected to start in last Saturday's scrim- 
mage against Plattsburgh. 

Casciano has stated that he hopes his team will 
finish this season with a winning record, and 
possibly an invitation to the New England Divi- 
sion II Regionals. Several things will have to hap- 
pen if this goal is to become a reality: 

First, MacFarlane and Mailliard will have to stay 
healthy, at least long enough for Jones or Schuyler 
to gain some valuable experience. 

Secondly, the team will have to improve on 
‘defense. Last year’s team had a potent offense, but 
avery uncreative defense. This may change witha 
new coach. Indeed, Casciano has indicated that 
we may see a good combination of man-to-man 
and zone defenses. 

Third, Ray will have to take more shots, so 
Millikin can eventually return to his position as 
point guard. 

Finally, MacFarlane and Mailliard will have to 
control the backboards, both offensively and 
defensively. If the Knights are able to take two or 
three shots when they're under their own net, 
they will be able to bury many smaller opponents. 

If the Knights’ height can compensate for the 
team’s lack of experience at the guard position, 
the scenario presented at the beginning of this 
article may indeed pecome a reality. If injuries 
continue to plague the team, or if no underclass- 
man steps into the role of second guard, the 
scenario may be more like this: 

.. the desperation shot misses the rim as the 
buzzer sounds. The small, quiet Ross Sports Cen- 
ter crowd begins to head for the exits, leaving 
behind them a second straight losing season for 
the Purple Knights. 


Intramural flag football 
champions crowned 


by Lauren Boucner 


The fall intramural sports sea- 


son closed with the Brewser’s 
being the victorious on-campus 
flag football team while the Balls 
hold the off-campus title. 

The Brewser’s defeated the 


Geeks by a score of 24-12. Tony 
Ludwig made two run-in touch- 


downs for the Brewser’s while 


Mike Sullivan scored on a pass 


from Ludwig. A run-in touch- 


down by Keith Lorizio of the 


Geeks put them on the board, 


while their second touchdown 
was made on a pass completion 
from Lorizio to Mike Hayes. 
The Balls defeated the Spliffs 
in overtime by a score of 6-0 


The only touchdown was a run- 


in score by Peter Periminis. 
The Aliens defeated the Ski 
Team 4-0 in the final intramural 
soccer game of the season. Abdul 
Zaghmout scored twice for the 
Aliens while Amadeo Capoferri 
and Rafael Prieto scored one 
goal each. Capoferri and Zagh- 
mout also had assists in that 


game. 


Women’s basketball is deep in talent 
for possible post-season tournament 


by Lauren Boucher 


Women’s basketball coach 
Sue Duprat said the team set 
some goals as a team this year. 
Last year the team had a 16-10 
record but the women “didn't 
beat anyone great,” Duprat said. 

Duprat said the Knights should 
finish well over .500 this year 
and the team is looking to beat 
schools they have never before 
defeated such as Stonehill, St. 
Anselm’s, University of Vermont, 
and Bryant. Duprat said, “Most 
players are looking for a post 
season tourney.” 

Captains of the 1983-84 
women’s teams are fourth-year 
student Kim Corey and third- 
year student Becky Bouchard. 
Duprat said the starters at the 
beginining of the season will be 
a combination of women that 
have played together for the past 
three years. Duprat called the 
Knights a “deep team” with 
returning players like Louann 
Devlin and Kate Cunningham. 
She said it will be those players 
who will be there when the 


going gets tough and they will 
make the team a success. 

Duprat said the women’s team 
has a “different kind of schedule” 
this season. They will be playing 
UVM twice, Nov. 26 and Feb. 
26, which has never occurred 
before. The women will also be 
playing West Point, a “real pow- 
erhouse,” said Duprat. Duprat 
said only three games on the 
27-game schedule will be “give- 
aways’ and the rest of the games 
will be pretty competitive. The 
upperclass students on the team, 
however, have played the com- 
petitive teams before and there- 
fore there will be “no surprises” 
said Duprat. 

Duprat spoke enthusiastically 
about the fans at St. Michael's. 
She said the average crowd size 
is about 150 and “we have more 
fans than our opponents even at 
their house.” Duprat said wher- 
ever the team travels they have 
vocal fans. The team also draws 
a local crowd, with players like 
Kim Corey and Becky Bouchard 
being members of the local 
community. 


Duprat said the women’s team 
should not be compared to the 
men’s squad. She said the women 
don’t play an airborn game, 
therefore they have to play a tech- 
nically correct game. Duprat 
added, “We have to be a little 
more strategicinour approach.” 

Duprat said a few of the 
women on the team are now in 
the process of rethinking their 
priorities. She said the players 
are recruited to be academically 
oriented first and then basket- 
ball players. Duprat said there is 
an “unbelievable energy cost” 
involved with playing varsity 
basketball. She said very few peo- 
ple could stick with it and still 
be good students. Duprat said 
the players are “good commu- 
nity citizens.” Many players are 
involved in campus ministry, 
many of them work for admis- 
sions and a good majority play 
other varsity sports besides bas- 
ketball, she said. 

The Knights’ first home game 
is a scrimmage against Postdam 
State on Nov. 16 at 6:30 p.m. in 
the Ross Sports Center. 
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